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SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
WHEELING, Jan. 30, 1868. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and House of Delegates : 


I have just received the Report of the Board of Visitors of the Agri- 
cultural College, accompanied{by the report of the President of that 
Institution, which are herewith communicated for your information. 

These reports contain a description of the College buildings and 
grounds, their condition, and the needed improvements; also, an account 
of the organization, development and prospects of the College; a state- 
ment of its necessities in view of the demands upon it, and an applica- 
tion for aid to enable it to meet these demands; from, which it may be 
seen that the opening and progress of the College have been much more 
propitious and encouraging than I had contemplated when referring to 
the subject in my annual message. And I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to call your especial attention to the matters set forth in these 
reports, and to commend the College as a State institution to your fos- 
tering care, and its application for aid to your most favorable consider- 
ation. 

In presenting these reports, I take occasion, also, to refer toa matter 
not mentioned in them, but not inappropriate 1 in this connection: It is 
suggested by those who take an interest in the subject of education gen- 
erally in our State, and especially in the success of this College, that 
the name “ Agricultural ” conveys the erroneous impression to the minds 
of those not informed as to the scope and character of the educational 
facilities furnished by it, that it is restricted to those branches alone 
which immediately appertain to farming interests, when, in truth—whila 
especial attention is given to these—the College course comprehends 
what the Acts of Congress and the Legislature designed it should, in- 
struction in all the branches—Scientific, Classical, Military, Agricultu- 
ral and ‘Mechanical—which are necessary to a “liberal and practical 
education in the several pursuits and professions of life.” 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the College is ina great measure a Stata 
institution, subject to the legislative authority of the State, and depen- 
dent on it for a liberal, comprehensive and permanent establishment, 
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and affords all the facilities for a thorough education, it seems to me 
that it should have a more general title, and might very appropriately 
take the name of the State and be called the “West Virginia College ;” 
and I take the liberty of endorsing the suggestion that the law be 
amended accordingly. 

ARTHUR I. Borneman, 


REPORT - 


OF THE 


BOARD OF VISITORS. 


To His Excellency A. I. BorEmMAN, 
Governor of West Virginia: 

Sir: The following Report on behalf of the West Virginia Agri- 
cultural College is, according to law, respectfully submitted, It pre- 
sents the action of the Board of Visitors and the condition of the 
College up to the present time. 

The Board, constituted by law of one representative from-each of 
the eleven Senatorial districts of the State, met, under your commis- 
sion, in Morgantown, on the third of April, 1867, and organized by 
choosing Hon. W. E. Stevenson, of Wood county, as President; Dr, T. 
H. Logan, of Wheeling, as Secretary; and Col. James Evans, of Monon- 
galia county, as Treasurer. In the name of the State, and for the 
purposes recited in the Act of February 7, 1867, they took possession 
of the grounds, buildings, &c., tendered to the State by the citizens of 
Morgantown, on condition that its College be located in their midst. 
Among various items of business transacted were, the appointment of 
George M. Hagans, George O. Sturgiss, Ashbel Fairchild and F. M. 
Durbin, Esq’s, and Hon. J. A. Dille, as an Executive Committee, to 
whom were committed certain interests of the College while the Board 
of Visitors might not be in session; the appointment of George M. Ha- 
gans, Resident Visitor, as Superintendent of grounds and buildings, and 
the election of the writer hereof as President of the College. They 
also ordered that a code of regulations and courses of study be 
prepared for their consideration and adoption, when, in June following, 
they would meet again to act upon them, and to elect suitable instruct- 
ors in' the several departments of study. 

Pusuant to adjournment, the Board met in Morgantown, June 26, 
1867. Dr. T. H. Logan, on account of distance and pressure of other 
duties, resigned his position as Secretary, and George O. Sturgiss, Esq., 
was elected to that office. They proceeded to the further organization 
of the College. 

1. By the inauguration of the President elect. A copy of the ad- 
dress delivered on that occasion is herewith enclosed, marked (A). 
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2. By adopting courses of instruction prepared, pursuant to their ot- 
der, in Literature, Science, Agriculture and Military Tactics. They 
also adopted a course of Preparatory Study, in like manner prepared. 
Copies of all which are enclosed, marked (B). 

3. From a list of well qualified and experienced educators, whose 
names and testimonials were laid before them, they selected a Board of 
Instruction, which, as now composed, consists of 
Rev. ALEx. Martin, D. D., President, and Professor of Mental and 

Moral Philosophy. 


Rev. J. W. Scorr, D. D., Vice President, and Professor of Languages. 

Pror. F. S. Lyon, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Principal 
of the Preparatory Department. 

Cou. J. R. Weaver, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Military 
Tactics. l 

Pror. S. G. STEVENS, A: M., Professor of Natural Sciences. 

The Executive Committee subsequently engaged Prof. O. W. MILLER, 
as Assistant in the Preparatory Department. 

4. They also adopted a Code of Laws and Regulations prepared, as 
above, for the government of the College; a copy of which is enclosed, 
marked (C). These provided that the Fall Term of the College should 
open on the second day of September, 1867, and it was so opened with 
an attendance of 122 students. The whole number enrolled in its sev- 
eral classes, up to the present time, amounts to 167. These are sufi- 
ciently distributed over the State to show that all its youth, who so de- 
sire, are, or may readily be, partakers of the advantages of the College. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I refer to the general good order 
and earnest attention to study which thus far have largely characterized 
the young gentlemen who have resorted to this seat of learning. Several 
are quite advanced in study, and otherwise of such excellence as to 
give tone and character to the whole body. The Faculty have labored 
harmoniously—by constant endeavor and supervision, by strict though 
kindly discipline, and by requiring thorough proficiency in learning— 
to carry forward, in all scholarly attainment and gentlemanly conduct, 
the young men who have presented themselves as students. Any one 
who, through either idleness or vice, is likely to prove hurtful to the 
College, or to derive no advantage from it, unless, after proper trial, 
there is thorough amendment, will be promptly dismissed. It may be 
added that many things connected with the location fortunately chosen 
by the Legislature are largely promotive of the best interests of such 
an institution. 

The grounds of the College comprise, in all, about 25 acres. The 
buildings are large and substantial. It is, however, proper to remark, 
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that extensive repairs and improvements, inyolving considerable outlay, 
have been found to be absolutely necessary for their preservation and 
adaptation to the purposes of the Institution. These, under the expe- 
rienced eye, and with characteristic energy, have been, in part, attended 
to by the Superintendent; though some that are exceedingly desirable, 
if not indeed indispensable to the proper care.of the premises, have 
not as yet, for want of means, been undertaken. The Congressional 
grant forbids the expenditure of any of its proceeds for such purposes. . 
An equal want, and the same need of means to supply it, is seen in the 
direction of a library which would comprise the principal writings of 
the leading authorities in our language; cabinets, and a museum illus- 
trating the various natural and physical sciences, and chemical and 
philosophical apparatus for the laboratory and the lecture room. Other 
States, favored much more largely than our own with educational facili- 
ties, have liberally furnished their National Schools with these means and 
appliances of efficient instruction. Named after, controlled by, and 
placed under the fostering care of a State so deserving of the best, and 
standing in such immediate need of a College, strong, liberal and com- 
prehensive—such as the Acts of Congress and the Legislature contem- 
plate—it is earnestly hoped that what is absolutely needed for these 
purposes will, without delay or grudge, be granted. Whether this 
should be by a stated contribution, or by such an appropriation as will, 
when funded, annually supply the means for this end, is to be decided 
by the judgment of others. 

In this connection it may be well to notice that, as the Curriculum of 
study adopted by the Board of Visitors will show, they considered the 
provisions of the congressional grant to be of the most general charac- 
ter, and wisely and intentionally so—thus leaving the people of any 
State free to adapt the grant to their own special wants and circum- 
stances, by connecting it with, or making it the basis of a school of 
general instruction, or by giving special prominence to any particular 
branch or branches, as they might deem best for the general good. 
Assembled from different parts of the State, and personally and inti- 
mately acquainted with its wants and the opinions of those whose 
judgment is of value in such matters, the Board, influenced by enlarged 
and correct views of the educational deficiencies of West Virginia, and 
especially seeing the almost entire absence of facilities for study in its 
higher departments, thought best, after careful consideration, to lay the 
foundation of an institution which might ultimately be comprehensive 
of nearly all liberal and manly instruction and training, and which, at 
once, would be as generally helpful as possible in supplying its more 
immediate demands. 

For this they found ample authority in the Act of Congress. It 
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requires special attention to Agriculture. This they have been careful 
to provide, by improvements begun and still to be continued on the 
grounds; by a full course of distinctive study in the same, and its imme- 
diately related branches, for such as desire or can be induced to pursue 
it; and by incorporating more than one special text-book in the general 
Literary, and also in the Scientific courses, sc that no one can graduate 
even in these, without devoting a part of his time to the study of the 
more comprehensive and exact authorities on matters of such impor- 
tance to all; and also by such practical operations in the grounds, 
garden and laboratory as may be within their reach. 

The Act also forbids the exclusion of “Scientific and Classical studies,” 
and includes “military tactics.’ Of these they have been equally 
mindful, as may be seen by reference to the Course of Study. The cor- 
rect key to the real meaning and intent of the Act is found in the last 
words of its fourth section, which expressly state that its object is, “in 
order to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions in life.’’ There is here 
contemplated an education as practical as possible, and just as certainly 
as liberal as possible—nor is there necessarily any conflict between the 
two—an education for the “several pursuzs,’’ but just as certainly for 
the “several professions of life. Itis scarcely possible for any mind of 
ordinary intelligence and candor to misapprehend such clear and com- 
prehensive language. In this country, certainly in our own Common- 
wealth, its citizens generally may be reckoned among the “industrial” 
classes, and alike entitled to partake of the benefits of the college. 

To the action taken, the Board was further encouraged by the lan- 
guage of the distinguished and patriotic author of the Act. His own 
words are— 

“The bill proposes to establish at least one college in every State, 
upon a sure and perpetual foundation, accessible to all, but especially 
to the sons of toil, where the needful science for the practical avoca- 
tions of life shall be taught; where neither the higher graces of classical 
studies, nor that military drill our country now so greatly appreciates, 
will be entirely ignored, and where agriculture, the foundation of all 
present and future prosperity, may look for troops of earnest friends, 
studying its familiar and recondite economies, and at last elevating it 
to that higher level where it may invite comparison with the most 
advanced standards of the world. The bill fixes the leading objects, 
but, properly, as I think, leaves to the States considerable latitude in 
carrying out the practical details.” 

Agreeable to this, and confirming as correct the interpretation which, 
in West Virginia, has been put upon the Act, has been the course of 
other States. New Jersey and all New England, except one State, 
have disposed of the proceeds of the grant in such manner as that 
those who are to be benefited by it may also have access to the instruc- 
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tions and valuable libraries, museums, &c., of their already established 
colleges; thus wisely studying concentration of effort rather than the 
feebleness and poverty which attend the opposite course. In Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, where higher educational facilities abound, and Ag- 
ricultural Colleges were already in operation, it has been given to them. 
In our own, and in some of the Western States, it has been made the 
basis of new institutions; sometimes conformed to the narrowest, some- 
times to the widest meaning of the Congressional Act. The princely 
gift of nearly one million of acres, which fell to New York, has already 
been supplemented by an additional half a million in monéy, making 
it, at the outset, a University rivaled by few in the land. 

If anything further conld be asked to fully justify the Board in, as 
far as possible, adapting the State College to the special wants of this 
young Commonwealth, it is found in the fact that the people and press 
of the State have, with singular unanimity, endorsed their course, 
(which also may be said of many outside our bounds who have deeply 
at heart the interests of West Virginia), and also in the language of 
the bill creating the Board, which expressly enjoins upon them to 
establish departments of education in “Literature, Science and Art,” 
as well as in “Agriculture, Mechanical and Military ” study. 

As the last named is comparatively new in American schools, it may 
not be out of place briefly to advert to its presence and influence, as a 
distinct feature in the College. It must be confessed that how to, 
wisely and efficiently, provide for this, and yet so as not to interfere 
with the discipline and routine of instruction in other branches, was 
one of the most perplexing duties of the Board. It is gratifying to be 
able to say that the course adopted, after much and anxious delibera- 
tion, has been found not only not to interfere with, but really to 
advance all the other interests of the College, and still further to pro- 
mote, in a large body of excellent youth, steady progress in all schol- 
arly culture and discipline. As soon as the Fall term was regularly 
organized, a requisition was, according to the law, made on your Excel- 
lency for one hundred Springfield rifles, and other ordnance ‘and ord- 
nance stores. Previous to the arrival of the guns, the young men had 
been formed into a military company, each one, with but few excep- 
tions, being free to volunteer or not, as he might choose. With a read- 
iness and unanimity that were scarcely anticipated, they entered into 
and still sustain this measure. They have usually been drilled in the 
school of the soldier, company and battalion, between the hours of 4 
and 5 o'clock, on the afternoons of Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday; the salutary effect of which, in addition to the knowledge 


obtained, is seen in their more erect carriage, graceful manners and 
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physical development. This has largely taken the place of plays, 
which have little or no special advantage, and some of which are of evil 
tendency. It has furnished the indolent or too studious youth with a 
measure and kind of exercise which, to such, is invaluable, while the 
not unfrequent presence of ladies and other spectators, at parade, stim- 
ulates all to the attainment of the highest excellence in a service which 
may some day be greatly advantageous to the State. It would be 
wrong to suppose that its physical advantages, however obvious and 
great, are its only recommendations. The habits of attention, preci- 
sion and ready obedience which it requires and strengthens, and the 
generous spirit of healthful emulation which it fosters, find expression 
in every other department of study. Our experience would seem to 
warrant, independent of legal obligation, the existence of some such 
arrangement, if introduced with proper judgment and feeling, in every 
College of the land. 

‘In the Agricultural department, besides what has already been said, 
it may be well to add, that an excellent crop of hay has been raised on 
the grounds. A well-stocked garden is in process of cultivation. A 
few acres of corn and the usual root crops have been raised. Abundant 
pasture has been furnished for the stock belonging to the boarding hall. 
There is, also, on the grounds a small orchard, not yet in bearing, and 
a fine supply of beautiful and valuable shrubbery. Besides instruction 
in the regular text-books on agriculture, &e., lectures upon, and practi- 
cal operations in, the branches connected with it will be within reach 
of the students. To what extent these and the other departments of 
the College may be profitably enlarged or modified, we can not, at this 
early stage of its existence, afirm; but this may be said, that no effort 
will be spared to fully carry on, in good faith, its various departments; 
and as soon as possible, and as far as the means within reach will jus- 
tify, adapt it to the ascertained expectations of the people. It should 
further be said, that the students preparing to teach in our common 
schools will receive especial attention and assistance. During the 
Spring term of each year, the ordinary school studies will be carefully 
reviewed, exactness and readiness in explanation and definition acquired, 
and instruction in the most approved methods of organizing and con- 
ducting schools imparted. It is hoped thus to indentify the College 
still more intimately with, and make it more largely useful in the 
_ direction of, the great cause of popular education. 

It gives me pleasure to report the reception of various books and doc- 
uments presented to the College Library, and also of valuable contribu- 
tions from the Department of the Interior and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington, the office of the Secretary of the State at Wheel- 
ing; Hon. W. T. Willey, U.S. Senate; Dr. H. W. Brock, Morgantown; 
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Dr. Hazlett, Wheeling; Hon. Stephen Shepley, Fitchburg, Mass.: 
Rev. W. A. Hooper, Morgantown; and Rev. J. W. Webb, Granville. 
Copies, also, of the Daily Wheeling Intelligencer, of the tri-weekly 
Wheeling Register, and of nearly all the weekly journals in the State, 
as well as of several from other States, have been cheerfully donated to 
the College Reading Room. We trust these are but the beginnings of 
larger gilts. We earnestly call upon our friends every where, and 
especially upon the citizens of our own State, to aid us in collecting and 
forwarding to their College, samples of any thing rare and valuable in 
the animal, mineral or vegetable kingdoms, or any thing serving to 
illustrate the antiquities, natural or civil history, geology, botany, min- 
eralogy, &c., of the State, or any section of the State or the world. 

The very liberal patronage already extended to the College, while it 
calls for thankful acknowledgment, and is a favorable omen for the fu- . 
ture, also increases our responsibilities and makes us feel our wants. 
The sure way to retain and increase this favor is, by supplying those 
wants, to increase the power and attraction of the College, which, with 
continued diligence and faithful effort on the part of those called to im- 
part instruction, can not fail to establish and build up an institute 
worthy of the State and of liberal and enlightened statesmen—an insti- 
tute where the noble youth, for whose education it has been founded, 
will find: every facility for self-improvement and instruction without 
the cost of travel and residence abroad, or the ruinous impolicy of tax- 
ing ourselves largely to build up foreign institutions. The people must 
be educated. Our social order, our individual success, the prevention 
of crime, and the stability of government, depend on this. The State 
College would struggle to rise to the full measure of the demands of the 
hour in the direction of advanced education. But little is required for 
a beginning. This the national Congress and the munificience of private 
citizens have supplied. Progress and growth develope new demands 
and require larger resources, not to encourage extravagance but to pro- 
vide what is necessary and indispensable to continued prosperity, The 
presence of such necessity, instead of occasioning surprise or regret, is 
itself a demonstration of success and a source of generous confidence, 
Had years elapsed before the College attained its present proportions, 
there might have been ground of complaint. Our most pressing wants 
are— 

1. A separate teacher of modern languages and literature. Applica- 
tion for instruction in more than one of these has already been made by 
several of the students, and evéry consideration of interest and duty 
requires that it should be provided. 

2. A fund fer philosophical and chemical apparatus, and also for, at 
least the beginning of a museum, and cabinets in natural history and in 
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the natural sciences, These are immediately required to give complete- 
ness and character to the work and facilities of the College. 

3. The necessity of a suitable College Library is so evident that we 
need but refer to 16. 

4, True economy and a regard for its own interests, require that cer- 
tain improvements should, without delay, be made to the College 
building. These relate mainly to the roof and the arrangements for 
heating. The building is a really substantial and very valuable one, 
and the presence of apparent defects should not be allowed to injure it. 
A mansard roof would provide much needed room, and also allow of 
a belfry and bell. Besides cellars, halls and porches, the College con- 
tains thirty-four rooms. Four of these are heated by stoves, the rest 
by the ordinary grate and fire-place. As now arranged, a suitable fur- 
nace in the basement would much more safely, comfortably and eco- 
nomically warm the building, as well as conduce to the comfort and 
health of the students. 

5, An armory, in which to bestow the ordnance, and ordnance stores 
and accoutrements, is greatly needed. There is no room for them in the 
College or Academy buildings, nor would it be safe or desirable, on ac- 
count of enhanced cost of insurance, to have them there. The shed in 
which they are now in part stored, is neither, in size nor otherwise, fit 
for occupancy. A building for this purpose, and in which, in inclement 
weather, such drill exercises as are suitable for in-doors might be had, 
is exceedingly desirable, and need not be very expensive. 

These are the more pressing necessities of the College. With a less 
auspicious beginning they might not have appeared so soon. Thanks to 
the good Providence which has so far controlled its destinies, that they 
are not greater. With these provided, in addition to what has already 
been done, West Virginia, with but little expense to herself, will at 
Jast have a College of her own, where, at comparatively small cost, her 
youth may secure the advantages, in reality as well as in name, of a 
liberal and practical education at an Institution which, for its age, 
will compare well in the completeness of its furnishing and equipment, 
with any in the adjoining States. Having, as yet, contributed nothing 
from her own resources to this most desirable end, it is hoped the pit- 
tance so fairly deserved and really required, will be freely granted. 
Respectfully submitted, 

ALEX. MARTIN, 


resident West Virginia Agricultural College. 
MORGANTOWN, WEST Va. 


To His Excellency A. I. BorEman, 
Governor of West Virginia: 

At a meeting of the Board of Visitors of the West Virginia Agri- 
cultural College, held in the city of Wheeling, January 27th, 1868, the 
foregoing Report was considered, and approved, and is now submitted 
to the favorable consideration of your Excellency, and of the Legis- 
lature. 

We heartily endorse the application therein made for such appropri- 
ations as will enable the College to realize the great end of its 
establishment. 

We desire to express our gratification on the prosperous condition 
and encouraging prospects of the College; and also our entire confi- 
dence in its accomplished and aa President, and efficient Board 
of Instruction. 

The Annual Report (proper) vill be made up at the annual meeting 
of the Board, held at the close of the collegiate year, in June next. 

W. E. STEVENSON, 
President Board of Visitors. 

T. H. Logan, Secretary p. t. 
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APPENDIX. 


The following are the Documents referred to page 6, marked (B): 


CURRICULUM OF STUDY. 


Spelling, Reading, Writing, Mental Arithmetic, &., as far as need 
be, continued from earlier studies through the first and second prepara- 
tory years. = 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


FIRST YEAR—FIRST TERM. 


Geography, ji English Grammar, 
Arithmetic, First Lessons in Latin. 


SECOND TERM. 


Geography, English Grammar, 

Arithmetic, Latin Grammar and Reader. 
THIRD TERM. 

Ancient Geography, Latin Grammar and Reader. 

Arithmetic, First Lessons in Greek. 


English Grammar, 


SECOND YEAR—FIRST TERM. 
Cesar, Algebra, 
Greek Grammar and Reader, Physical Geography. 
Watts on the Mind, 


SECOND TERM. 


Algebra, Greek Grammar and Reader, 

Sallust, - History of the United States. 
THIRD TERM.. 

Virgil, Anabasis, 

Geometry, History of the United States. 


Regular lessons in Latin and Greek Grammar from beginning, and 
weekly exercises in Spelling, Elocution and English Composition, 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


FRESHMAN CLASS—-FIRST TERM. 


Algebra, Greek Historians, 
Virgil, Geometry. 
SECOND TERM. 
Trigonometry, Livy, 
Geometry and Conic Sections, History of English Literature. ` 
Homer’s Iliad, 
THIRD TERM. 
Horace, Homer’s Odyssey, 
Mensuration, Natural Theology, and Evidences of 
Surveying and Navigation, Christianity. 


Lessons in Greek New Testament and Greek Antiquities; in Compo- 
sition, Declamation and Manual of Arms throughout the year. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS—FIRST TERM. 


Conic Sections and Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
Analytical Geometry, - Cicero’s Orations. 
Rhetoric, 
SECOND TERM. 
Logic, Natural Philosophy, Mechanics, 
Plato’ s Apology and Crito, Anatomy, Zoology and Physiology. 
THIRD TERM. 
Inorganic Chemistry, Hy drostatics and Pnuematics, 


Differential and Integral Calculus, Tacitus, Germania and Agricola. 
Natural Philosophy, 

Lessons in Greek New Testament and Roman Antiquities; in Compo- 
sition and Declamation, and in Company Drill, with Lectures, through- 
out the year. 


JUNIOR CLASS-—FIRST TERM. 
Mental Philosophy, Flint and Emerson's Manual of 
Greek Tragedies, Agriculture. 
Organic Chemistry, 

SECOND TERM. 

Natural Philosophy, Mineralogy and Geology, 
Electricity, Magnetism and Optics, Tacitus’ Histories. 
Political Economy. 
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THIRD TERM. 


Astronomy, Demosthenes on the Crown. 
Political Economy, Constitution of the United States. 


Lessons in Greek New Testament, in Composition and Declamation, 
in Universal History, and in Regimental Drill throughout the year. 


SENIOR CLASS—FIRST TERM. 


Moral Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Botany and Meteorology, Cicero De Officiis. 

SECOND TERM. 
Greek Tragedies, Guizot's History of Civilization, 
Butler's Analogy, Elements of Criticism. 

THIRD TERM. 
International Law, Allen's Book of the Farm, 
Languages Reviewed, Mathematics Reviewed. 


Forensic Exercises and Original Orations throughout the year. The 
study of French or German is allowed as an equivalent for certain other 
branches, at the option of the student. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
FIRST YEAR.—FIRST TERM. 


Algebra, Rhetoric, 
Geometry, French. 
SECOND TERM. 
Geometry and Conic Sections, Logic, 
History of English Literature, French. 
THIRD TERM. 
Plain Trigonometry, Natural Theology and Evidences 
Mensuration, of Christianity, 7 
Surveying and Navigation, French. 


SECOND YEAR. —FIRST TERM, 


Spherical Trigonometry and Ana- Mental Philosophy, 
lytical Geometry, German, 
Manual of Agriculture, Universal History. 
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SECOND TERM. f 
Mechanics, Guizot’s History of Civilization, 
Anatomy, German, 
Zoology and Physiology, Universal History. 

THIRD TERM. ji 
Inorganic Chemistry, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, 
Astronomy, German, 
Book of the Farm, Universal History. 

THIRD YEAR.—FIRST TERM. o 

Organic Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Moral Philosophy, Botany and Meteorology. 

SECOND TERM, l 
Acoustics, Mineralogy and Geology, 
Electricity, Political Economy, 
Magnetism and Optics, Elements of Criticism. 

THIRD TERM. 
Political Economy, Calculus, 


Constitution of the United States, International Law. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


f FIRST YEAR.—FIRST TERM. 


Manual of Agriculture; Physical Geography; History; French or Ger- 
man. Lectures on the Chemistry, Structure and Physiology of Plants; 
on the Water, Atmosphere and Soil as related to Vegetables; on Till- 
age, Draining and Manuring. 


SECOND TERM. 


Anatomy, Zoology and Physiology; Mineralogy and Geology; His- 
tory; French or German. Lectures on Domestic Animals and their 
Digestion, Respiration, Assimilation and Excretion; on the Composition, ` 
Preparation and Value of different kinds of Food; on Milk, Butter, 
Cheese, Flesh and Wool as Agricultural products.. 


THIRD TERM. 


Book of the Farm; Natural Theology and Evidences of Christianity; 
History; French or German. Lectures on Horticulture and Kitchen 
Gardening ; on the Propagation, Training and Culture of Fruit Trees, 
the Vine, Small Fruits and Vegetables; Excursions. 


SECOND YEAR.—FIRST TERM. 


Botany; Meteorology; Rhetoric; French or German. Lectures on 
the Staple Grain, Forage, Root and Fiber Crops of this and adjoining 
States, and their varieties, and Soils best adapted for thém; on the 
Preparation of Soil, Seeding, Cultivating, Harvesting and preparing 7 
market; on the Origin and Natural History of Domestic Animals; 
Entomology and the Insects useful and hurtful to Vegetation ; Pa 
sions, 

SECOND TERM. 


History of English Literature; Logic; French or German. Lectures 
on the raising, care, oharactoriatles and adaptation of different breeds 
of Domestic Animals; on Cattle for beef or draught, and Sheep for 
wool and mutton ; on Tone, Swine and Poultry; on Pasturing, soiling 
and Stall Feeding; on Tobacco, Hops and Forestry. 


THIRD TERM. 

Constitution of the United States and of West Virginia; Interna- 
tional Law; Review of the whole course. Lectures on Rural Economy; 
on the History of Agriculture, with sketches of the same in Ancient and 
Modern Times and Foreign Lands; on the Adaptation of Farming to 
soil, climate, market and other Natural and Economical conditions; on ” 
the different systems of Husbandry, such as stock, sheep, grain and 
mixed farming ; Excursions. 
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THE COLLEGE is fully organized, and went into operation on the first 
Monday in September, 1867. We call attention to a few particulars in 
connection with it, deserving the attention of students and the friends 
of education. 


1. Irs DEsten is “to promote the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.” 


2. THE BUILDINGS consist of, first, the COLLEGE, built originally by 
Col. Thomas P. Ray, a gentleman of taste and means, and subsequently 
much enlarged by the “ Woodburn” association. The grounds include 
more than twenty-five acres, tastefully laid out; that part not in culti- 
vation being ornamented with forest and fruit trees, beautiful shrub- 
bery, flowers, dc. Secondly, the ACADEMY, a large and substantial 
building, conveniently arranged for study, recitation and lecture, and 
surrounded with ample grounds, shade trees, &e. Both of the above 
have been thoroughly renovated and made as good as new. 


3. MorGANTOWN, the seat of the College, is unsurpassed for health, 
good order, and morality. The views and scenery, embracing moun- 
tain, river, forests, and farms, are exceedingly attractive and pictu- 
resque. Coaches leave every morning to and from Fairmont, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. There is daily communication, by steam- 
boat, between Pittsburgh and Genéva, twelve miles below Morgantown. 

There is also a daily conveyance between Morgantowa and Union- 
town, Pa. A place more eligible for the quiet and successful pursuit 
of science and literature is no where to be found. 


4, THE DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION are as follows, viz: 
(1.) Preparatory, where young men and lads are thoroughly drilled 


and taught in the common English branches and other studies required 
for entering the College classes proper. 


(2.) Literary, embracing a Full Course in the ordinary curriculum of 
our dest American Colleges. 


(3.) Scientific, designed for those whose pursuits require thorough 
culture and discipline, and an extensive acquaintance with the sciences. 


(4.) Agriculture, in which special attention will be given to the vari- 
ous branches of practical Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural Economy, 
and the Mechanic Aris. 


(5.) Military Tactics. 
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(6.) Students Preparing to Teach in our Common Schools will receive 
especial attention and assistance. It is designed to establish a Normal 
Class during one or more Terms in each year, in which the ordinary 
school studies will be carefully reviewed; exactness and readiness in 


explanation and definition acquired, and instruction in the most 
approved methods of organizing and conducting schools, imparted. 


5. THE FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE is composed of superior Educators. 
All the Professors are experienced and practical men, and earnestly 
devoted to the several departments of study assigned them. 


6. THE CoLLEGE YEAR consists of thirty-nine weeks, divided into 
three Terms of thirteen weeks each. A short vacation of about one 
week intervenes between the first and second, and second and third 
Terms. Also a recess of one week at Christmas. The following is the 
Calendar for the College Year, 1868-9. 


March 16, 1868, - - Spring Term begins. 

June 17, “ - - Meeting of the Board of Visitors. 
“ 18, “ - - Spring Term ends. 

Sept. 1, “ - - Fall Term Begins. 

Nov'r 27, “ - - Fall Term ends. 

Decr 7 “ - - Winter Term begins. 

March 6, 1869, - - Winter Term ends. 

7. THE RATES oF TUITION, per Term, are as follows, viz . 

Primary Classes, payable in advance,---------------- .----- $3,00 

Preparatory, “ O rr ence ene ene eee ne 5,00 

Collegiate, “ CO een ene Lao 8,00 


Students inthe Preparatory Department pay one dollar, and in the 
College, two dollars, per term, contingent fee, This is scarcely half 
what is charged, for the same purpose, by other schools of similar grade. 


Good BOARDING, including everything except lights and washing, can 
be had in the College, for $3,50 per week.—Those in charge of this 
arrangement are entirely reliable. Some of the teachers, and their fam- 
ilies, also, occupy the building. 


8. WE RESPECTFULLY REQUEST the friends of education to make con- 
tributions to our Library shelves. Also, to collect and forward speci- 
mens suitable for a Museum, and for Cabinets of Natural History and of 
the Natural Sciences. Such contributions will be thankfully received, 
carefully preserved, and the date of reception, locality whence procured, 
and the name of donor permanently attached to them. 


THERE ARE TWO LITERARY SOCIETIES in connection with the College, 
furnished with suitable Halls, and whose several exercises are, in many 
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respects, of great advantage to the student. The authorities of the 
College will afford every facility for increasing the accommodations and 
usefulness of these valuable auxiliaries, 


CIRCULARS, and further information, can be had by addressing the 
President of the College, members of the Faculty or any one of the un- 


dersigned 


No. of District, 
A: 
AS 


D eae eee eee 


Geo. M. Hagans, 
F. M. Durbin, 


BOARD OF VISITORS. 
Member of Board. P. O. Address. 


T. H. Logan,.----..----..--. Wheeling. 
D. B. Dorsey,---------------Fairmont. 
George M. Hagans, -..------- Morgantown. 
Samuel Billingsley, --------- Middlebourne. 
W. E. Stevens, -—------------ Parkersburg. 
J. Loomis Gould,-....--..-.. Buckhannon. 
We W, Harper; iii Point Pleasant. 
Mark Poor, --.-------------- Ceredo. 
Samuel Young,------------- Edray. 
Joseph T. Hoke, -----. ooo. Martinsburg. 
James Carskadon,..--------- New Creek, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Geo. C. Sturgiss, Ashbel Fairchild, 


J. A. Dille. 


